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By LORAN PRINE 


John Earl Fetter came to Kalamazoo J5 
yean ago during the dark days of the de¬ 
pression. , , 

He and bis wife had S125. a couple of 
hand built microphones and a hand budt 
transmitter. On this early base was built the 
Fetter broadcast empire. 

Felzer's twin loves, broadcasting and 
baseball — he owns the Detroit Tigers and 
nine radio and television outlets — go back 
to his boyhood in Lafayette. Indiana. There, 
a former brother-in-law who was a Wabash 
Railroad dispatcher, Tiger fan and amateur 
wireless operator gave an early start to Fett¬ 
er's interests. 

From the brother-in-law. Fetter learned 
Morse Code and much about early radio. 
The old Wabash railroaders, according to 
Fetter, were avid Tiger fans, and some tele¬ 
graph operators "kept the wires hot giving 
the play-by-play on Tiger games in De¬ 
troit." _ ... 

The other great influence in better s life 
came from his mother, who encouraged him 
to finish high school in West Lafayette 
(where he dug ditches for $1 a day) and to 
get started in the Electrical Engineering 
School at Purdue University, where he only 
took courses in radio communication. 

Fetzcr’s father died in 1903 when the boy 
was two years old. His mother supported 
the family by opening a hat shop in Deca¬ 
tur, Indiana. The family later moved to 
Frankfort, Indiana, then to Lafayette. 

His mother remarried when Fetter was 
a teenager, and, through this marriage to 
Irvin I Pyle, he became related to Ernie 
Pyle, the writer and famed World War II 
war correspondent 

Curiosity about his own unknown family 
background kd Fetter to study its geneal¬ 
ogy. In 1964. a 212-page history of the fam¬ 
ily was published. Fetter handled both re¬ 
search and writing in tracing the family 
back to the mid-16th century German 
states. Wrote Fetzer about his name: 
"While I have always appreciated receiving 


the name John for my father, I was newer 
able to ascertain the reason for the middle 
name of Earl. It never had been used in our 
family, either on the paternal or maternal 
side. 1 would have appreciated very much 
receiving Winger as a middle name, since it 
was my mother s family name 

While at Purdue. Fetter was a ham radio 
operator and part-time radioman at the 
school s station 9FD, one of the first to be 
licensed by the government. As “ 

1918. he had talked on his own “wireless 
telephone" from Lafayette to Great Lakes. 
Illinois. 

Fetter had yet to enter Purdue when a 
ham station in Pittsburgh broadcast the 
Warren G. Harding. James M. Cox election 
returns in 1920. This was the first American 
commercial radio broadcast, and the ham 
station became the nation s (list commer¬ 
cial station. KDKA, 

Radio then started to grow across the 
country, and anyone who knew how to 
build broadcasting equipment was suddenly 
in demand 

*In those days.'* Fetzer notes, the cngi- 
ncer built the station from the ground up. 
making parts as he went along. The only 
parts that we could buy were vacuum 
tubes." After building several stations, the 
last of which was WCFL CThe Voice of 
Labor in Chicago' ). Fetzer had earned the 
reputation of being a topflight technical 
consultant. 

In the I920's. the federal government was 
concerned about regulation of radio broad¬ 
casting: congressmen didn't know whether 
to take radio under government ownership 
or let it stay under the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem _ . 

Fetter paid his own way to Europe in 
1925 to study government-owned radio sys¬ 
tems in England. Holland. Germany, Switz¬ 
erland and France. His findings were pub¬ 
lished in U. S. newspapers and in national 
magazines and showed it would be better to 
give listeners what they want rather than 
what the government wants the public to 
hear. 


His chief point in the report was the fact 
ihat "In Europe generally there is some 
philosophical thinking behind their sys¬ 
tems Their governments appear to believe 
that the thinking of the people should be 
controlled. They don't believe in the demo¬ 
cratic process. And of course, this is not in 

keeping with the American concept. Fetzer 

says. . 

After publication of the Fetzer report, the 
federal government left radio in private 
hands, but never has given broadcasting the 
same freedom as it guarantees newspapy^ 
and periodicals through the U. S. Const 

‘'That was the easy part." says Fetter. 
"The hard nut to crack was the economics 
of private ownership. The effort by F ,v * ,e 
ownership led to sponsorships, and this de¬ 
veloped into the direct advertising we know 
today. Direct advertising, you see, is one olj 
the prime forces in the mass media today. 

The next year, 1926, was a big year and 
a turning point in Fetter's life. He was 
called on to build a small radio station 
(WEMC) at Emmanuel Missionary College 
(later Andrew* University) in Berrien 
Springs They couldn't find anyone to run 
the station after it was built, so they asked 
me to stay and run it," he says. Fetzet 
hadn't completed his degree at Purdue, so 
he entered a degree program at tbeschool 
He married Rhea Yeager in 1926. the 
year she graduated from the Berrien Springs 
college. Fetzer earned his bachelor's degree 
there the next year, although he did gradu¬ 
ate from the National Radio lnsmuie in 
Washington. D. C. during 1926. In 19-9 
he did graduate work at the University of 
Michigan and took extension courses from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1930. He re¬ 
ceived an honorary LL.D. from Western 
Michigan University in 1958. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, afu 
depression hit, couldn't afford to pay Fv. . - 
and maintain WEMC. so in 1930 he took 
over the station "on credit." 

Kalamazoo was the only major Michigan 
city without a commercial radio station, (o 




be applied lo il»e Tederal Radio C'ommis- 
tion io move the station from Berrien 
Springs and dose its South Bend and Ben' 
ton Harbor studios. 

The commission approved the iww to 
Kalamazoo. the new call tellers \\ KZO and 
a broadcast frequency of 590 kilocycles. 
Power was ralcd at 500 watts and the sta¬ 
tion could broadcast onfy during the day. 

So the Fetters came to Kalamazoo with 
their totid savings of SI25. a hand made 
transmitter anti hand huilt microphones to 

pui WKZO t>n the air. They arranged with 
the Burdick Hotel to swap air-lime for two 
rooms on the seventh Boor, lived in one anti 
converted the other to a studio. They also 
bartered for parts and building materials to 
construct a house-like transmitter building 
on Nichols Road about 500 feel smith of 
Alamo Road. The budding still is in use — 
now as a residence. 

• | wouldn't say wo traded lime for gro¬ 
ceries. hut we did have a reciprocal agree¬ 
ment with sonic local suppliers. It was most¬ 
ly for building materials." Fetzer notes 
There was no money during the depres¬ 
sion to hire help, so Fetzer sold spot an¬ 
nouncements. sviote copy, announced and 
handled engineering. But ailvcrllsi llg rev¬ 
enue was hard to get. 

‘In those early days, the very idea of ad¬ 
vertising hv radio was so new to the average 
businessman that he had no laith or confi¬ 
dence in it. I had to show them that it was 
an effective advertising medium, and I knew 
1 could because local retailers were selling 
radio sets like mad. 

"So I took a little North Burdick Street 
grocery store — and it was little, barely a 
hole ui the wall — and extended the owner 
unlimited credit He didn I have to pay for 
the advertising unless he got results. 

•His merchandise was advertised exclu¬ 
sively on WK7.0 — nowhere else. Soon he 
had to knock out his hock partition to make 
the store longer. Nest, he had to widen the 
store by panting an archway imo a vacani 
building next door and expand into that 
building, loo. He grew more than four times 
and became a supermarket. But that was in 
the early days before supermarkets real¬ 
ly started. 

"This example was used to break into the 
advertising market in Kalamazoo, and it 
was one of the first success stories in the en¬ 
tire country — we had only daytime oper¬ 
ations then. too. 

"But. if I had had to depend on local sup¬ 
port foe the station. I'd have never made it. 
But people on the broad national base base 
an overview that is not available here But 
here is where I got my start.' 

Fclzcr's station grew- during the Depres¬ 
sion. and he hired personnel. "All those who 
were with me during tough times went on 
to nuke something of ihemsclves." he says 
Among them were these notables: Allan 
Jackson, now with CBS news: Caul (Ormlt) 
Harvey and Bill ShadeII 

The struggle I to build the station) was 
almost insuperable: there is no real reason 


for my success outside of my own deter¬ 
mination." Fetzer recalls. 

"No hanking institution would lend me 
five cents, but I hold no grudges Nor do I 
have any feelings about not being greeted 
with open arms in Kalamazoo. I d do the 
same thing myself if some young man came 
in here with an idea for a new. untried husi- 


'^Sincc 1047. Fetzer has been a member ol 
the board of directors ol the American Na 
tioiuil Bank and Trust Company ol Kala 
mazoo. And. although the Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce greeted him pa¬ 
tronizingly" when he started WKZO. he w as 
a long-time member of the chamber s hoard 
of directors and is a past president of the 
group. 

I saw early in life that our world is a 
world of survival of the fittest—and I made 
up my mind that I would survive. 

WKZO was an independent station dur¬ 
ing the early I9.W*. joining the Michigan 
Radio Network in 1934. This affiliation 
made WKZO a key station in the state-wide 
network The other two larger stations were 
WXYZ in Detroit and WJIM in Lansing. 
MRN gave Kalamazoo the I one Ranger, 
the Cirecn Hornet and Detroit Tigct base¬ 
ball. WKZO gave the stale several programs 
including one strap opera that had Mrs. 
Fetzer in a principal role. 

By 1937. WKZOs power was boosted 


from 500 watts to 1.000 watts through the 
day and the 'nation came into its own. By 
pick I ns a low frequency l590kc> Fetters 
transmitter could cover a wide area J)ther 
stations that were on the air before W K70 ^ 
were W'OOD in Grand Rapids and W hi 1- 
in Battle Creek. Both operated at high fre¬ 
quency and gave a strong, but short range 
local signal. Broadcasters in the early days 
01 radio were mote interested m local 
slrength - and high frequency antennas 
are easier to build. The higher-powered. low 
frequency WKZO was covering such dis¬ 
tances that when Fetzer warned lo increase 
the power to 5.000 watts and Mart night 
broadcasting he was sued by WOW m Oma¬ 
ha Nebraska, which said Fetzef s night 
programming would blast theirs (ako on 
590kc) off the air. 

The suit was in and out of the U. h su¬ 
preme Court twice and lasted seven years. 
With the final decision allowing both sta¬ 
tions to use the frequency and power 
through the daytime. WKZO. however, 
would have to go into direelional broadcast¬ 
ing at night. _ . 

WOW had wanted WKZO eliminated 
from night broadcasting. So. Fetzer de¬ 
signed ami built a sophisticated directional 
antenna for the station. All earlier attempts 
at directional broadcasting had met with 
only partial success. 

As a result of the suit, the directional an- 
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teima became pari of the procedure for 
Federal Communication Commission li 
censing, and it 'paved the way lor licensing 
more than 3,000 new radio stations in the 
country." Feuer says. 

About the time WOW and WKZO were 
battling in court, the Kalamazoo station 
joined the CBS network. This affiliation 
temporarily ended broadcasts ol the l>ciroit 
Tigers games, and Kalamazoo .listeners had 
to tuin to WELL in Battle Creek for the 
games. „ 

During World War II. Fetzcr was U. S 
Censor ol Radio, supervising sccurily on the 
four major radio networks, some 900 do¬ 
mestic radio stations and 26 shorl-wave stu- 
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tnfl&tnilMi in the French sector. But the 
propaganda problem was turned over to the 
slate department and they negotiated for 
seven long years about the broadcasts 
"Then the French blew up the tower, and. 
after it fell, the Russians bad the station 
hack on the air in about 20 minutes — so 
they had already been moving ihe station 
when the French blew up the tower. It was 
a very touchy situation for a long time. The 
Russians used the station as the major prop¬ 
aganda source in central Europe for years. 

Later. Fetzer was twice asked to become 
an ambassador, but turned down the honor 
both times. 

He built radio station WJEF in Grand 
Rapids in 1945. and. in 1961. built Ihe 
world's most powerful FM station there. 

In 1950. WKZO Television started op¬ 
erating. but only for a few hours each eve¬ 
ning with no Kalamazoo studio produc¬ 
tions. All films, slides and network pro¬ 
gramming was handled right at the trans¬ 
mitter with network programming being 
piped from Chelsea to Albion and then to 
the WKZO transmitter Detroit and Toledo 
stations were picked up off the air and re¬ 
layed through WKZO. 

Trouble was frequent, and on cloudy 
days the television picture would be very 
faint. Once WKZO was carrying a Detroit 
Lions game from Ihe West coast. The net¬ 
work relay transmitter in Albion was oper¬ 
ated by a time clock and no one at WKZO 
remembered to go to Albion to set the clock 
ahead to match West coast tithe So, in the 
third quarter, the transmitter shut off the 
Detroit Uons . . . period. 

In 1952. Fetzer was named the first chair¬ 
man of the Television Code Review Board 
of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. This board is in 
charge of self-regulation of the TV indus¬ 
try. The same year, he was a foreign cor¬ 
respondent for the radio, TV and newspa¬ 
per editors' mission to Europe and the Mid¬ 
dle East. He had covered the same ground 
as a correspondent in 1945. 

In I960. Fetzer became president of the 
Detroit Tigers after getting two-thirds con¬ 
trol of the club. He had header! an 11- 
man syndicate that bought the Tigers from 
the W O. Briggs estate for $5,500,000 in 
1956. A little over a year after becoming 
president of the club Fetzer bought up the 
remaining third of the shares to give the 
Tigers their first one man ownership since 
Briggs' death in 1952. 

Fetzer is a member of the board of direc¬ 
tors of the American League and is chair 
man of Ihe league's radio-television com¬ 
mittee. He is also a member of baseball's 
executive council, the controlling body for 
the professional sport. 

Fetzer once said that baseball lakes more 
of his time than all of his other enterprises. 
How docs he keep track of the others? 

"I’m active in all of them and I know 
what's going on. I have a chain of command 
and each top executive is directly respon¬ 
sible to me. Most send a written report to 


me that is carefully scrutinized. However, 
each corporation is autonomous and must 
fit into its community.” 

All Fetzer executives arc trained near 
Fetzer himself before being sent to one of 
the corporations. ‘‘Our people learn early in 
life that to he successful you must associate 
with a successful man,” he says. 

Since 1953. he has been president and 
owner of Cornhuskcr Television Corpora¬ 
tion. with slat ions in 1-incoln and Grand 
Island. Nebraska. He also owns radio-TV 
stations in Cadillac and Saull Sle Marie 
besides the radio and television outlets in 
Kalamazoo and radio stations in Grand 
Rapids. 


Fetzer employs "about 100” persons at 
WKZO and "at least 1,000" in Detroit's 
Tiger stadium during the haseball season. 
Without a check of the records, be isn't sure 
just how many total employees he does 
have, however What is Ihe value of all his 
holdings? Says Fetzer: "Well, everything 
included, they're worth many, many, many 
millions of dollars." 

The latest local Fetzer undertaking is ca¬ 
ble television, and "it's going to take about 
200 miles of cable to wire up Kalamazoo. 
You know, there hasn't been a time in the 
last 35 years that wc haven't been building. 
And. I don't know of any city this size that 
has an institution like WKZO 
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hka'a milbon when you pocket the sawigs. And« 
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